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The Brain and Skull. 


No. 5. 
By CRANIUM. 

THE POSTERIOR LOBE OF THE BRAIN, INCLUDING THE CERE- 
BELLUM, THE PONS VAROLII, AND THE MEDULLA 
OBLONGATA. 

CEREBELLUM. 

We have .now come to the posterior part of the brain, which includes 
the Cerebellum, the Pons Varolii, and the Medulla Oblongata. This portion 








FIG. I. SIDE SECTION OF THE BRAIN, SHOWING THE CEREBELLUM. 


of the brain is becoming better understood as it is more thoroughly studied. 
Like other parts of the brain, it is composed of white and gray matter. In 
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structure it resembles a tree and has been called by Gray, Quain, and other 
Anatomists the arbor vite or tree of life. 

The Cerebellum is often termed the Little Brain, for, compared with 
the Cerebrum, it is small, its average weight being 5 oz. and 4 grs. The 
proportion between the Cerebellum and the Cerebrum is as I to 4-7, when 
it has attained its maximum weight. In form the Cerebellum is oblong and 
flattened from above downward, its greater diameter being from side to 
side. Transversely it measures from 3% to 4 inches, and from before back- 
wards it is 2 to 2% inches, in the center about 2 inches thick, and at the 
circumference about 6 lines, 

The Cerebellum is located in the inferior occipital tian beneath the 
posterior lobe of the Cerebrum, from which it is separated by a very hard 
and durable membrane called the Tentorium. 


FIG. 2, - SIDE SECTION OF BRAIN, SHOWING THE ARBOR VITAE. 

The student will find that the surface of the Cerebellum is not con- 
voluted like that of the Cerebrum, but it is divided into layers, or, as An- 
atomists say, traversed by numerous curved furrows or sulci; these vary 
in depth at different parts of the surface, and separate the laminae, of 
which its exterior is composed. 

As the diagrams indicate in Gray’s, Quain’s, Carpenter’s, and Whit- 
taker’s works on Anatomy, it is divided into two lateral hemispheres. At 
the upper surface the circumference is depressed, but it is elevated in the 
center, the central or uniting portion being called the superior Vermiform 
Process, The median lobe is the fundamental part of the Cerebellum, and 
in some animals, especially in fishes and reptiles, it is the only part that 
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presents itself; while in man the hemispheres extend on either side. The 
Vermiform Process reaches from the notch on the anterior to that on the 
posterior border. 

The under surface of the Cerebellum is divided into two lateral hemi- 
spheres by what is called a depression or valley, which extends in the 
middle line from before backwards. The parts recognized in this surface 
are the Commissura Brevis, which is located in the posterior incision; in 
front of this is the Pyramid, a laminated conical projection ; while the Uvula 
is situated more anteriorly, and is a large eminence placed between the two 


FIG. 3. BRAIN IN THE SKULL, SHOWING MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 


rounded lobes which occupy the sides of the valley, called the Tonsils (or 
Amygdalae), and is connected with them by a commissure of gray matter, 
indented on the surface, called the furrowed band. The Nodule is located 
in front of the Uvula; it is the anterior pointed termination of the Inferior | 
Vermiform Process, and projects into the cavity of the Fourth Ventricle. 

The commissure of the Flocculus forms the Posterior Medullary Ve- 
lum, and stretches itself out and attaches itself externally to the Flocculus, 
which is located on each side of the Nodule. This band is of a semi-lunar 
form on each side. Between it and the Nodulus and Uvula behind is a 
deep fossa called the Swallow’s Nest, because of its shape. 
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LOBES OF THE CEREBELLUM. 


We find that each hemisphere of the Cerebellum is divided into an 
upper and lower portion by the great Longitudinal Fissure, which com- 
mences in front at the Pons, and passes horizontally around each hemi- 
sphere, and backwards to the middle line. Secondary fissures proceed from 
this primary fissure, which separate the Cerebellum into lobes. Now, if we 
look at the upper surface of each hemisphere we shall find that there are 
two lobes, separated from each other by a fissure. These are the Anterior 
Lobe, which extends as far back as the posterior edge of the Vermiform 
Process, and the Posterior Lobe, which passes from the termination of the 
preceding to the great horizontal fissure. 

If we now turn and look upon the under surface of either hemi- 
sphere we shall find that there are five lobes, each separated by sulci. These 
are, from before backward, as follows: (1) The Flocculus, or sub-pedunc- 
ular lobe. This is a prominent tuft located behind and below the middle 
peduncle of the Cerebellum. Its surface is composed of gray matter, and it 
is subdivided into two small laminae. It is sometimes called the pneumogastric 
lobule, because it is situated behind the pneumogastric nerve. (2) The sec- 
ond lobe is called the Tonsil or Amygdala, which is located on either side 
of the great median fissure or valley and projects into the Fourth Ventricle. 
(3) The third lobe is called the Biventral, or Digastric, or double-bellied. 
It is located on the outside of the Tonsil, and is connected in part with 
the pyramid. (4) The fourth lobe is called the Slender Lobe, and is located 
behind the Biventral ; it is connected with the back part of the Pyramid and 
the Commissura Brevis. (5) The fifth lobe is called the Inferior Semi 
Lunar or Posterior, and is located at the posterior part of the Cerebellum, 
and also joins the Commissura Brevis in the valley. 


STRUCTURE OF THE CEREBELLUM. 


If the Cerebellum is cut midway between its center and the Superior 
Vermiform Process in a vertical way, a central stem of white matter will be 
found, in the interior of which is a dentate body. This dentate body, which 
is called Corpus Dentatum, consists of a capsule of gray matter, and has a 
dentated outline; herice its name. It is surrounded by white fibers, which’ 
fibers join the Superior Peduncles. 

The Peduncles of the Cerebellum are called the Superior, Middle and 
’ Inferior, and serve to connect it with the rest of the brain. The first con- 
nect the Cerebellum with the Cerebrum, and pass upwards to the Testes, 
beneath which they ascend to the Crura Cerebri and Optic Thalami, and 
form part of the diverging cerebral fibers. They form the side boundary of 
the Fourth Ventricle, and each is connected with that on the opposite side 
by the Valve de Vieussens. 
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The second or Inferior Peduncles connect the Cerebellum with the 
Medulla Oblongata, and pass downward to the back part of the Medulla, 
where they form part of the Restiform Body. 

The third or Middle Peduncles are the largest of the three, and connect 
together the two hemispheres of the Cerebellum, and form their great Trans- 
verse Commissure. They also form the transverse fibers of the Pons 
Varolii. 





* Ala lobuli 
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Fic. 364.—Under surface of the cerebellum. (Schiifer.) 











FIG. 4. UNDER SECTION OF CEREBELLUM (SCHAEFER). 


FOURTH VENTRICLE. 

The Fourth Ventricle is called the Ventricle of the Cerebéllum, and is 
located between the Medulla Oblongata and the Pons in front and the 
Cerebellum behind. It is shaped like a lozenge, being somewhat contracted 
above and below, and broad across its central part, and has an arched roof, 
which is formed by the Valve de Vieussens and the under surface of the 
Cerebellum. The floor is formed by the posterior portion of the Medulla 
Oblongata and Pons Varolii. 

The membrane which lines the Fourth Ventricle is continuous with 
that of the Third through the Aqueduct of Sylvius. 

The Choroid Plexuses of the Fourth Ventricle are two in number, 
and are delicate vascular fringes which project into the ventricle on each 
side. 
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It is stated by Gray and other Anatomists that the gray matter of the 
floor of the Fourth Ventricle consists of a tolerably thick stratum contin- 
uous below with the gray commissure of the Cord, and exténding to the 
Aqueduct of Sylvius, besides some special deposits connected with the roots 
of origin of certain nerves. 

The Sixth and Facial Nerves have a common origin in the upper part 
of the Ventricle, while the Eighth and Ninth Nerves have their roots of 
origin in three eminences in the lower half of the Ventricle on either side. 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 

The Medulla Oblongata is the upper and large part of the Spinal Cord, 
and extends from the upper border of the Atlas to the lower border of the 
Pons Varolii. It is directed obliquely downwards and backwards. In form 
it is pyramidal, its broad extremity directed upwards, while its lower end is 
narrow at its point of connection with the Cord. 

The Medulla is divided into four columns, which are called the An- 
terior Pyramid, the Lateral Tract and Olivary Body, the Restiform Body, 
and the Posterior Pyramid. 

PONS VAROLII 

The Pons Varolii is the bond of union of the various parts of the brain 
connecting the Cerebellum above, the Medulla Oblongata below, and the 
Cerebellum behind. It is situated above the Medulla Oblongata, below the 
Crura Cerebri, and between the hemispheres of the Cerebellum. “Its under 
surface presents a broad transverse band of white fibers, which arches like 
a bridge across the upper part of the Medulla, extending between the two 
hemispheres of the Cerebellum. Its upper surface forms part of the floor of 
the Fourth Ventricle, and at each side it becomes contracted into a thick, 
rounded cord, the Crus Cerebelli, which enters the substance of the Cere- 
bellum.” 

The structure of the Pons consists of alternate layers of transverse 
and longitudinal fibers which are intermixed with gray matter. The trans- _ 
verse fibers connect together the two lateral hemispheres of the Cerebellum, 
and constitute its great Transverse Commissure ; the longitudinal fibers are 
continued up through the Pons. 

The Pons Varolii, as the name indicates, is a very important bridge 
at the base of the brain, which, like the Bridge of Sighs in Italy, or the 
Fourth Bridge in Scotland, or the Brooklyn Bridge in New York, unites dis- 
tant parts together. It was discovered by Varolii, and was called after his 
name, just as many other parts of the brain record the name of the dis- 
coverer. 

SPINAL CORD. 

The spinal Cord is the part of the cerebral spinal axis which is con- 

tained in the vertebral canal. It is about sixteen or seventeen inches in 
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length, and weighs about an ounce and a half when it is divested of its 
membranes and nerves. It has four columns, which are called the Anterior 
Column, the Lateral Column, the Posterior Column, and the Posterior- 
Median Column. These divisions are interesting in themselves, but need 
not be enlarged upon here. 

The structure of the Cord can be understood if a transverse section of 











FIG. 5. INTERNAL .CAPSULE.—FROM ELLIS. 


it be made, by which means it will be seen to consist of white and gray sub- 
stance. The white matter is situated externally, and constitutes the larger 
part; the gray substance occupies the center and is so arranged as to pre- 
sent on the surface of the section two masses placed on each side of the 
Cord, which are united together by a transverse band of gray matter called 
the Gray Commissure. 
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Phreno-Psychology 


MEMORY. 


(A) THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT OF MEMORY, INCLUDING 
’ "RETENTION,” THE “LAW OF SIMILARITY,” “REPRODUC- 
TION,” AND “ASSOCIATION”; AND (B) THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL ASPECT OF MEMORY. 


By J. ALLEN FowLer. 


The question of Memory is a very important one, whether it be 
treated from a purely psychological or a phrenological viewpoint, and the 
comparison of the methods by which we recall impressions appears to us 
to be worthy of our special attention. 

Psychologists speak of Memory as a retention and reproduction of 
ideas through the influence of the senses, which, they say, are the source of 
all our knowledge about external things. But, in reality, if we were 
only capable of observing objects we could gain no lasting knowledge about 
anything. Knowledge of things is not a momentary attainment vanishing 
again with the departure of the things; it is our enduring possession which 
we can make use of at any time whether the objects are before us or not. 

It would seem that there must be some other local centers in the brain 
which are adapted to our attention of things besides the senses, which, as 
Phrenologists, we recognize as brain organs, or faculties of the mind. 

Psychologists state that “retentiveness is the important property of the 
mind through which objects impress our minds by the senses.” They also 
state that “it is a physiological fact that the brain centers are permanently 
modified by their various modes of activity. Thus the activity of the 
visual centers involved in seeing or observing a flower or a person’s face 
leaves as its after result a lasting trace of this activity, by the help of which 
we can afterwards recall the impressions of the object and think about it.” 

By this quotation we see that it is simply the visual centers that Psy- 
ehologists refer to when observing a flower or a person’s face, while Phren- 
ology recognizes that there are brain centers which preside over certain 
memories, and that retentiveness is the rsult of the activity of these definite 
brain centers. 

Again, Psychologists speak of “representation,” i. e., the act in which 
the mind re-presents to itself what was before represented, which process is 
ealled “re-productive imagination,” because in thus mentally realizing an 
object in its absence we are really exercising a form of imagination. This 
mental-region of pure representation roughly answers, it is said, to what we 
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call memory. To remember a thing is to retain an impression of it, so as 
to be able to represent or picture it. The Psychologist knows nothing about 
retention except through the form of mental revival or mental reproduction. 
A child may not at all times be able to recall the whole of his lesson when 
the teacher asks him'a question at a time when he is not thinking of it, but a 
teacher generally judges whether a child can retain a lesson by the amount 
he can produce under favorable circumstances. 

If Psychologists were willing to admit that the impression of a person’s 
face, a tune on an instrument, or a column of figures were recalled by a 
child because of the development of associating faculties aside from the 
activity of the visual center, then the teacher, as a Psychologist, would have 
some ground to work upon. He would know that to remember a face a 
child must have some definite mental faculty aside from his sight or visual 
centers to depend upon. 

Phrenologists help the teacher by explaining that Individuality, Form, 
Tune, and Calculation are brought into active service. If a child’s lesson is 
upon the subjects that particularly interest him, such as Geography or Bot- 
any, or if the child has traveled much, and has seen the historical places 
mentioned in his lesson, or if he has made a collection of plants, flowers, 
and leaves, the memory of these things will not depend entirely upon his 
sight, but because certain faculties of his mind have been called out in the 
exercise of such knowledge, and on that account he will have an association 
of ideas and will recall what he has heard or seen through the impreéssion 
that has been made upon his Eventuality, Individuality, Comparison and 
Locality. The visual center of the blind is not appealed to by external ‘ob- 
jects, yet an impression is made on their minds through definite centers and 
through the various memories that store up a knowledge of particulat 
things. How is it that the blind can play? They cannot see the notes, and 
the. mere touch of the piano or organ keys would not be sufficient to enable 
them to store up a consciousness of the different notes of the piano; besides, 
all blind persons do not play equally well. The center for hearing is not 
enough to record sounds with sufficient definiteness to help them to repeat 
what they have heard. They must have a certain mental endowment, such 
as the organ of Tune can give, to fit them to become musicians. The func- 
tion of Tune is to perceive melodies and the harmony of sounds. Those in 
whom it is strong have the power to originate harmonies and memorize 
them. Those who are deficient in the Tune center may distinguished tones, 
but they do not ‘perceive harmonies or discords. 

The Time center is also necessary to a musician to give a perception of 
interval. A person who has the faculty of Tune in.an eminent degree pos- 
sesses the capacity to produce music, not only as an imitator, but as a com- 
poser, like Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and Handel. 
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Through the aid of Psychology alone a person could not have recognized 
that the memory of sounds and tunes was large in Mendelssohn until he 
heard him play on some instrument; but a Phrenologist, having a definite 
guide through the development of the brain, would have been able to have 
diagnosed his character before hearing him perform on a piano or organ. 

Psychologists indicate that “reproduction” and “repetition” are pro- 
duced in the mind long after the senses have acted upon it, and they refer 
under this head to a person recalling an absent friend. Certainly the mind 
produces old memories of things that have transpired some time ago; a 
mental image has been set up in the mind, and that image is a copy of the 
percept. 

Memory, according to Phrenologists, is the power of the intellectual 
faculties to retain and recall the impressions which the mind receives. These 
impressions must be accompanied with the consciousness that they have 
previously existed. Memory is not one distinct faculty of the mind, but it 
is the mode of action of every intellectual faculty. Each faculty has its 
own memory; thus persons have a good memory of one thing and a poor 
memory of others, according to the strength of the various faculties of the 
mind. Memory differs from conception in the fact that it revives impres- 
sions that existed previously, while conception forms new impressions. 

If a teacher is able by the aid of Phrenology to direct the minds of 
different children in certain channels, and help one child with his arithmetic, 
because he finds the child’s organ of Calculation small, or help another child 
with his geography, because his Locality is small, or help another child with 
grammar, because his Causality is small, then he can secure for the child, 
the State, and the nation a benefit of a practical kind which Psychology can 
never do. 

The Phrenological hypothesis is first, that Individuality, Eventuality, 
and Locality, among other faculties, have their distinct location in the 
brain‘ secondly, that these faculties are located in the lower part of the 
forehead ; and, thirdly, that through the organ of Individuality we receive 
“impressions,” for it is the faculty which gives the sense of individual ex- 
istence. Gall named the faculty the “Spirit of Observation”—the desire to 
know of things as distinct individualities. Fourthly, that Eventuality is the 
faculty that relates to actions, motions and changes, stories, fables, events, 
and names. It creates the desire to know what is being done or what has 
been done, hence it is the center for historical memory. Fifthly, that Local- 
ity gives us the perception of direction, and is the memory that assists a 
child in studying geography. 

Calculation, Tune, Form, Color, ete., help us with other phases of 
memory which we cannot enlarge upon here. 
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People of Note. 


By THE EDITor. 


CHARLES DARWIN. 


The centenary of Charles Darwin and Abraham Lincoln, occurring as 
it did on the same day and the same year, was an unparalleled event in the 
annals of all history. 

“The birthday of Lincoln and Darwin,” said Mr. William Roscoe 
Thayer, “should be a day of international festival, a sort of Pan-Anglo- 
Saxon reunion, in which the scattered members of a great race should 
come together to reaffirm the racial principles, to feel the thrill of common 
hopes and common emotions, and to realize in the most convincing way 
that blood is thicker than water.” 


CHARLES DARWIN, SCIENTIST. 


There is a singular appropriateness in this suggestion, for Darwin 
was ever kindly disposed to the New World, and his associations with 
American scientists and American publishers, too, were of the pleasantest. 
Even our maps bear names perpetuating the achievements of his notable 
voyage, as witness Beagle Channel to the south of Patagonia, and numbers 
of his scientific monographs were first published in American journals. 

We cull the following from a writer in the Review of Reviews. 

Darwin himself considered this voyage of the Beagle to have been 
the most important event in his life, and to have influenced his whole career. 
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Yet the circumstances under which he joined the expedition furnish a 
notable illustration of “how great events from trivial causes spring.” 

Darwin’s father was strongly opposed to his son’s desired acceptance 
of the offer to sail as naturalist on the Beagle, but an uncle with whom 
Charles was at the time staying offered to drive him thirty miles to Shrews- 
bury to talk the matter over with his father, with the result that the latter 
gave his consent. There was still, however, an unsuspected obstacle which 
might have proved a fatal one. Darwin, writing in his biography, says: 

“Afterwards, on becoming very intimate with Fitz-Roy, the captain 
of the Beagle, I heard that I had run a very narrow risk of being rejected 
on account: of the shape of my nose. 

“He was an ardent disciple of Lavater, and was convinced that he could 
judge a man’s character by the outline of his features, and he doubted 
whether anyone with my nose could possess sufficient energy and deter- 
mination for the voyage.” 

One cannot help speculating on the appalling loss which science would 
have sustained had Captain Fitz-Roy adhered to his first impressions. 
To Darwin’s presence on the Beagle the world owes no fewer than thirteen 
separate volumes, including “The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs.” 
It was during this voyage, too, that he was first tempted to embark on 
that career of research which was to bring him so much fame, and make 
the world so greatly his debtor. 

When a student at Edinburgh University, he found the lectures of the 
Professor of Geology so insufferably dull that he had determined * ‘never 
to read a book on Geology, or in any way,study the science” so long as he 
lived. But when he beheld the volcanic phenomena and the mighty up- 
heavals presented by the islands of the southern waters that the ship visited, 
he became “filled with the ambition to write a book on the geology of the 
district.” 

Later, “the attractions of Biology proved greater than those of Geol- 
ogy,” with what result is well known. ; 

The Beagle sailed from Plymouth on Dec. 27th, 1831, and finished her 
circum-navigation of the globe at Falmouth, Oct: 2d, 1836. On the first 
of the following July, Darwin opened his first notebook for the origin of 
species, on which he was to labor for the next twenty. years. In the sum- 
mer of 1908 the Linnaean Society of London celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the joint communication by Darwin and Alfred Russell Wallace, 
on the Variation of Species under Natural Selection. 

Darwin had passed away in 1882, but Dr. Wallace was present to re- 
ceive the special medal of the society. The veteran scientist, Joseph Hooker, 
who took part in the proceedings, related, according to the London Times, 
how Darwin had communicated to him his great idea long before Dr. 
Wallace independently thought it out, and what trouble he had to prevent 
Darwin from incontinently abandoning all claim to originality. Dr. Wal- 
lace declared that “only a singular piece of good luck” gave him any share 
whatever in the discovery. He had had the flash of insight, thought the 
thing out in a few hours, and sent it all off to Darwin, all within a week. 

Darwin and Wallace, however, were not the first to advance the theory 
of natural selection. In the Gardener’s Chronicle for April 7th, 1860, one 
Patrick Matthew had set forth the same principles extracted from the 
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work on “Naval Timber and Aboriculture.” Concerning this Darwin wrote: 
“I freely acknowledge that Mr. Matthews has anticipated by many years 
the explanation which I have offered of the origin of species under the 
name of Natural Selection. I think that no one will feel surprised that 
neither I, nor apparently any other naturalist, had heard of Mr. Matthews’s 
views considering how briefly they are given, and that they appeared in the 
appendix to a work on ‘Naval Timber and Aboriculture.’ ” 

“The Origin of Species” was published in November, 1859, and all the 
copies sold the first day. “The Descent of Man” saw the light on Feb. 24th, 
1871, and 7,500 copies of it were sold before the end of the year. Darwin 
received for it $7,350. It is difficult to realize the extraordinary effect pro- 
duced by the appearance of this work. The Edinburgh Review describes it 
as “raising on every side a storm of mingled wrath, wonder and admiration.” 
Huxley wrote thus in the Contemporary Review, 1871: “Whatever may be 
thought of or said about Mr. Darwin’s doctrines, this much is certain, that 
in a dozen years the ‘Origin of Species’ has worked as complete a revolu- 
tion in biological science as the ‘Principia’ did in astronomy.” 

This improvement in the condition of evolution was recognized by the 
author in a passage in the introduction to “The Descent of Man.” A writer 
in Harper’s Magazine describes a visit to Darwin soon after the publica- 
tion of the “Descent.” He found the author “much impressed with the 
general assent with which his views had been received.” The storm was 
yet to break, however; and the intensity of it can only be realized at this 
present date by those old enough to remember it. The mere suggestion 
that the human race was derived from a hairy quadrumanous animal be- 
longing to the great anthropoid group, and related to the progenitors of the 
orang-outang, the chimpanzee, and the gorilla, was sufficient to set prac- 
tically the whole of the clerical elements against the author, while the re- 
viewers were especially severe in their comments on the work. Whereas the 
“Origin of Species” has succeeded in gaining recognition from nearly all com- 
petent biologists, the “Descent of Man” to-day finds many opponents, both 
in the ranks of the scientists and among laymen also. It is impossible even 
to notice here other of the important works of Darwin. Suffice it to say 
that by adding to the crude evolutionism of Erasmus, Darwin, Lamarck, and 
others, his own specific idea, he supplied to it a sufficient cause which raised 
it at once from a hpyothesis to a veritable theory of natural. selection. 


DARWIN’S CHARACTER. 


A word or two concerning one side of Darwin’s character is interest- 
ing. The steadfastness of his friendships, and his appreciation of any kind- 
ness rendered him, were typical characteristics. These were seen especially 
in his letters to Hooker, Lyell, and Haeckel, the last named of whom is, it 
is announced, now about to sever his long association with Jena. It was 
Haeckel who in 1862 and 1863 placed the Darwinian question for the first 
time publicly before the forum of German science, and with whom Darwin 
maintained a delightful intimacy for many years. There are few public 
men of the prominence of Darwin whose letters reveal such a gentleness 
of character, such a consideration for others, such an indifference to fame 
for fame’s sake, as do those written by the distinguished Savant whose cen- 
tennial the Old World and the new has just celebrated. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL REMARKS. 


Phrenologically speaking, Darwin possessed a most remarkable cra- 
niological outline. The form of his head made a fine comparison with 
that of Herbert Spencer in the fact that he possessed a heavy brow, and 
large perceptive faculties, while Herbert Spencer was lacking in these fac- 
ulties, though he was largely developed in the upper region of his forehead, 
showing his metaphysical type of intellect. Datwin’s head is a perfect proof 
ef the truthfulness of the principles laid down by Phrenology. For in- 
stance, it was remarkably high above the ears, which height gave him ex- 
eeptional tenacity of will, and a persevering spirit, without which he could 
never have patiently toiled as he did to perfect his literary work and made 
his observations on man, animals, vegetables, and plant life. It is said that 
he observed the actions of worms for thirteen years before he ventured to 
publish anything connected with his observations. 

He was a man also of great energy and force of character, which was 
shown through the width of his head, or the diameter of his brain above the 
ears. Hence he was a ceaseless toiler and a most indefatigable writer. 

In one chapter in “The Descent of Man,” on “The Comparison of the 
Mental Powers of Man and Lower Animals,” he said: “My object in this 
chapter is to show that there is no fundamental difference between man and 
the higher mammals in their mental faculties. . . . . As no classi- 
fication of the mental powers has been universally accepted, I shall arrange 
my remarks in the order most convenient for my purpose, and will select 
those facts that have struck me most, with the hope that they may produce 
some effect on the reader. With respect to animals very low in the scale, 
I shall give some essential facts under sexual selection, showing that their 
mental powers are much higher than might have been expected. The varia- 
bility of the faculties in the individuals of the same species is an important 
‘ point for us, and some few illustrations will here be given. But it would be 
superfluous to enter into many details on this head, for I have found, on 
fréquent inquiry, that it is the unanimous opinion of all those who have 
fong attended to animals of many kinds, including birds, that the individuals 
differ greatly in every mental characteristic.” 

Here Mr. Darwin has given a thin edge of the wedge for the belief in 
differences in structure as well as differences in mental characteristics, for 
nature has never produced the same kind of structure where there has been 
a wide difference in function, and Mr. Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and all 
his class of thinkers, know this as well as do students of Phrenology. 

You cannot, we repeat, expect a singing bird, or a carrier pigeon to 
possess the same formation of skull as a non-singing bird,-or an ordinary 
dove. The particular kind of function gives a certain formation of skull, 
and were Mr. Darwin living to-day he would probably have expunged the 
words we have above quoted, namely: “As no classification of the mental 
powers has been universally accepted, I shall arrange my remarks in the 
order most convenient to my purpose.” 

Mr. Darwin died in 1882, and his “Origin of Species” was first pub- 
lished in 1859. Since 1882, much evidence has been collected on the func- 
tions of the brain, and, in our opinion, his scientific mind would have been 
open to receive the new classification of the mental powers. 
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DR. ALICE B. STOCKHAM. 


Dr. Alice B. Stockham, the well-known writer on health, was a guest 
of honor at Miss Fowler’s Wednesday Morning Talk on February 24th, an¢ 
after Miss Fowler had examined her head the doctor gave some reminis- 
cences of her former experiences to corroborate the statements made by the 
speaker. 

After speaking of her versatility of mind, Miss Fowler went on to 
elaborate in what ways she could show or express this talent. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 


The doctor then said that she had been successful in seven distinct 
occupations, as follows: “(1) As a Teacher: I began teaching before I 
was sixteen years old, and taught eleven terms, about eight years. (2) As 
a Doctor: My twentieth birthday found me in a Medical College; for 
thirty years I was successfully devoted to the medical profession. (3) As 
a Physical Culture Teacher: In 1863, when thirty years of age, I had 
occasion to take my little daughter to New York for surgical treatment. 
While there I learned Dio Lewis’s system of light gymnastics ; on my return 
home to Lafayette, Indiana, I rented a large hall, and for over two years in- 
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structed large classes in this mode of physical culture. This gave me pres- 
tige and was an aid to the increase of my practice. (4) Asa Lecturer: In 
the seventies I felt strongly the limitations of women through ignorance, 
and from this a call to teaching and lecturing. Beginning with parlor con- 
versations, I soon emerged to the lecture field. Many Western States were 
covered, and many women were started on the road to health and wholeness. 
(5) Asan Author: On January roth, 1883, after spending a sleepless night, 
I collected papers and data for writing “Tokology.’ In just two months it 
was written and copied for the printer. (6) Asa Publisher: In June, 1883, 
‘Tokology’ was off the press, though I had desk room only. Still a publish- 
ing business was begun, and, commercially speaking, it was the most success- 
ful venture of an eventful life. Two hundred and fifty thousand copies - 
were sold the first ten years. The sale is now running fast to the million 
mark, while ‘Karezza,’ ‘Parenthood,’ “The Lover’s World,’ ‘Karodine,’ 
‘Health Germs,’ ‘Food of the Orient,’ and ‘Creative Life,’ a supplement to 
‘Karodine,’ are not far behind. (7) As Camp Organizer: For eleven years 
I owned and ran a summer camp of philosophy and ideals. This was really 
an avocation, and so far as numbers and profits are concerned the last sum- 
mer (1908) was the most successful. 

“This brief outline gives a glimpse of my busy life that has called into 
requisition all the faculties you mentioned in my examination. 

“Strange to say, I have not included Housekeeping in these seven avo- 
cations. First and last, I am a housekeeper, and revert back to it in leisure 
times as a veritable recreation.” 

Before leaving the room, Dr. Stockham said: “I am glad to see you at 
your work, and am delighted that I called in this morning on my way to 
my Niagara home. You are one of the sculptors chiseling the marble that 
represents the man and woman of the future. You not only give them feet 
to walk, hands to work with, but minds to think, a mind that walks, works 
and thinks.” 

We were glad to have the testimony of what Dr. Stockham has done 
for the benefit of those present, and also as an evidence of how Character 
presents itself in one’s Cranial Developments. 





The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Longfellow. 
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Natal Stone for May. 


EMERALD. 
By JuLtus WopiIsKa. 


The verdant mont of May is well represented by 
the Emerald as a birthday stone. The true emerald 
is the mineral Beryl. A choice, flawless beryl emer- 
ald of considerable size and weight will cost as much 
or more than a diamond of equal weight, and thus 
by this test of cost, which pretty fairly represents all 
the values and merits of gems, including their present 
popularity, the noble emerald ranks next to the dia- 
mond among precious stones. Other stones are 
called “emeralds” in the jewelry trade, so that the 
name “emerald” for a green gem is not always spe- 
cific, and readers of these articles should know that the only true emerald is 
the mineral beryl. The stones referred to include: Brazilian—tourmaline ; 
“Congo”—dioptase ; “Evening”—olivine ; “Oriental”—corundum, and “Ur- 
alian’”—garnet ; these green garnets are also called demantoids. Aquamarine 
and golden-beryl are of the same mineral as the true emerald. 

The appropriate verse for the natal stone for the month of May is: 

Who first beholds the light of day 
In Spring’s sweet flowery month of May, 
And wears an EMERALD all her life, 
Shall be a loved and happy wife. 

In these days of suffragettes and proposed laws to tax bachelors, mere 
man expects to have less consideration shown him than was formerly the 
case, so it will not surprise him to find that the natal stone for the fifth 
month is awarded by the writers of birthday stone verses only to maidens. 

The mineral Beryl crystallizes in six-sided prisms. Hardness 7.5 to 8. 
Specific gravity, 2.69 to 2.73. Brittle. Cleavage indistinct. Fracture un- 
even and shell-like. Lustre, glassy; sometimes resinous. The true emerald 
is dichroic, having two shades of green. Chemically, beryl is a silicate of 
the metals aluminum and beryllium. Hydrofluoric acid attacks it. 

One of the largest and finest emeralds known belongs to the Duke of 
Devonshire, This wonderful gem, a natural crystal, measures two inches 
across the basal plane and weighs eight and nine-tenths ounces, or 1350 
carats; it was found in the emerald mines at Muzo, Columbia, South Amer- 
ica. 

The ancient emeralds came from somewhere in Ethiopia, Africa. Those 
first known in regular commerce came from Upper Egypt near the coast of 
the Red Sea. While the Spanish conquistadores found magnificent emer- 


JULIUS WODISKA. 
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alds in Peru and Mexico, none are found there now. Muzo, before men- 
tioned, is the present source of the finest emeralds. In Europe the green 
beryl is found in the Ural Mountains, Siberia, and in one locality in the 
Salzburg Alps. A few fine emeralds have been found in the United States; 
the finest were found at Stony Point, Alexander County, North Carolina, 
but none have been found there for some time. 

The word emerald is probably applied more than the name of any other 
gem to describe scenic beauties imparted by vegetation in Nature, and the 
best illustration is the deserved appellation bestowed upon Ireland of “The 
Emerald Isle.” 

So fine a gem is a beryl emerald, if clear and flawless, that the daughter 
or son of the month of May who receives one for a birthday gift may be 
considered fortunate indeed. 


How to Read Character. 


Lecture GIVEN BY Mr. Owen H. WILLIAMS BEFORE THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, JANUARY 5TH 





Mr. Williams said in part that Character should be read scientifically 
by the shape of the head, face, and body, through the agency of Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, and Physiology. : 

In the highest realms of Character Reading, he indicated that it was 
possible to read the thoughts, motives, and dispositions of others to-day just 
as Job of old said to his friends: “Behold I know your thoughts and the 
devices which ye wrongfully imagine against me.” 

Mr. Williams showed that in Character Reading, as in everything else, 
it was important that we begin in the right way, and that (1) size, other 
things being equal, was the measure of power, though size alone was not the 
full measure of power. That each person should be compared with others 
of a similar sex, race, or nation to which he or she belonged; and that a 
large person was generally a powerful individual. (2) Next to size, he in- 
dicated the necessity to inquire what the quality of the person was, for upon 
this development much of the mental facility of the individual depended. 
That density gave weight and strength, while porous, spongy substances 
were light and weak. A piece of hard wood was much stronger than a piece 
of soft wond of the same size. The lion was strong because his bones, liga- 
ments, and muscles were strong, dense and tough. It was the same in man 
as in animals; in brain as in muscle. Real greatness could exist only where 
a compact brain was combined with strong nerves and a strong, firmly knit 
pody. Men with small heads might be brilliant and smart in the direction 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158.) 
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“The Missing Link.” 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF “DARWIN,” THE CHIMPANZEE OF 
RINGLING’S CIRCUS. 
By J. A. Fow ter. 

“Darwin,” the chimpanzee of Ringling’s celebrated circus, is a most 
interesting study from a psychological point of view, and only from studying 
his mental faculties can one realize how nearly he comes to human intelli- 
gence, and how he can pass for the “missing link.” He certainly is a bridge 
between the higher intelligence of man and the ordinary intelligence of an 
animal. No other animal is known to kiss, while “Darwin” seer... tc under- 
stand and apparently appreciate the idea of what kissing means. When he 
is told to give his keeper a labial expression of regard, or, in other words, 
a kiss, “Darwin” immediately puts out his lips in true appreciation of the 
art. 

When asked by a representative of the “Evening Mail” if “Darwin” 
had been born a genus-homo, whom he would have been, we replied 
that he would have been a clever man, either a business man with 
a brdad head and a generous nature, like Carnegie, or a comic 
actor with large Imitation and Mirthfulness, like De Wolf Hopper; or an 


explorer, with his large Locality, restless Temperament, and large perceptive 
faculties, like Theodore Roosevelt. At least, this was our estimate of “Dar- 
win,” based on a scientific study of the cranial peculiarities of the man-like 
chimpanzee which has attracted considerable attention from anthropologists 
and zoologists since he was captured in an African jungle two and a half 
years ago. : 


HIS PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

The developments of “Darwin” show him to be of about the normal 
size of a full grown chimpanzee, though he is yet quite young, being only 
two and a half years old. His length of body is nineteen inches from his 
hips to the top of his head, while the length of his arm is sixteen’ and three- 
quarters inches, his hand is two and a half inches in breadth, and the 
length of his middle finger is three and a quarter inches. 

HIS MENTAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

“Darwin’s” head measures thirteen and a half inches in circumference, 
by eight and a half inches in height, and seven and three-eighths inches in 
length, as compared with the average human head, which is twenty-two 
inches in circumference, by fourteen and a half inches in height, and four- 
teen inches in length. With calipers his head measures four inches in width, 
by five and a half inches in length. The length of his face from chin to 
forehead is five and a half inches, while the distance from his ear to the 
faculty of Human Nature, or top of his forehead, measures four inches. 
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The mental faculties that are particularly prominent in “Darwin” are 
as follows: Weight, located in the center of the superciliary arch above 
the eye, which gives him balancing power; Locality, or memory of locations 
and surroundings, which is located just above Weight; Eventuality, or 
memory of what is told him, which is located in the central line of the fore- 
head; Human Nature, which is located at the top of the forehead, and 
which gives him an understanding of persons; Imitation, each side of Benev- 
olence, which enables him to remember what he sees and hears; Approba- 
tiveness, in the crown of the head, which gives him a desire to please; Ben- 
evolence, or kindness of disposition, in the superior region; Firmness, or 
perseverance in doing things, in the posterior top head; and Alimentiveness, 
or a good appetite, which is located just in front of the ears. These are 
some of the faculties that distinguish him from the ordinary monkeys that 
are running up and down the stairs of their house nearby his cage. 

We were told that when “Darwin” was captured he was but five weeks 
old, and that his mother had to be killed by the hunters before they could 
succeed in securing her infant chimpanzee. Through his intercourse with 
his keepers since that period he has gained rapidly in intelligence, and al- 
though he can now do many entertaining things, yet we believe that many 
more wonderful “stunts” are in store for him to accomplish. 

For instance,-his education in talking has only just begun, while in the 
near future we believe he will be able to imitate the human voice in sim- 
ple words. He can already walk like a man, and throws his shoulders back 
‘in manly fashion. He stoops down and laces and unlaces his boots, dresses 
himself, puts on his coat, and ties his cravat, also eats with a fork, and 
shakes hands with a tight grip. 

The last accomplishment that he is being taught is the use of roller 
skates. He also shaves himself, though we neglected to ask if he used the 
popular safety razor, and he is an expert at turning somersaults. 

His appetite is good, and he takes twelve ane a day, and also eats 
oranges and toasted bread. 


AKIN TO HUMAN. 


He is strong and healthy, and is always in motion, but he made an ex- 
ception to this rule when he had his head examined. This experience was 
rather a novel one to him, and he could not make out what it was that was 
tickling him, and therefore turned his head around quickly to obtain infor- 
mation thereon. His keepers, Mr. White and Mr. Smith, who are with him 
much of the time, explained to us that no other animal in their collection 
could be made or induced to kiss them, and “Darwin” alone showed this 
human-like instinct in imitating their position of the lips, and evidently un- 
derstood and appreciated the psychological meaning of such an act. 
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Another point about “Darwin” is that while other monkeys are often 
irritable and cross, he is always good-tempered, and this made him an easy 
subject to examine and measure. 





“DARWIN” KISSING HIS KEEPER. 


His perceptive faculties, just above his eyes, are strongly developed, 
and they make him a keen observer. He not only uses his eyes to advantage, 
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but he possesses the mental sense that gives him a psychological understand- 
ing of what he sees. 

His memory of what is told him is excellent, and he is a proof of the 
possibility of locating the mental faculties in animals as well as in human 
beings. 

That “Darwin” is an apt character reader is demonstrated by the fact 
that he has large Human Nature and knows quite well whom he is with 
and how 4 stranger is going to treat him. His chief companion in his cage 
is a dog with whom he likes to play, again showing his appreciation of 
the animal which man selects as.a companion. Strange to say, he creates 
a great racket when other monkeys approach him, evidently wishing to show 
his superiority. 

He has a strangely wise look in his face when he meditates on any 
special point that sets his mind to thinking, and he knits or draws his brow 
together when he wishes to concentrate his mind on anything, just as a man 
would do who.was thinking out a business proposition. Thus he approaches 
the domain of’man when he contemplates any new movement, and inclines 
us to think that as far as his brain limitations allow he proves himself to 
be the “missing link.” 





HOW TO READ CHARACTER. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154.) 

of the leading faculties, if the quality was good, but they could not be com- 
prehensive, profound, or commanding in character. On the other hand, 
men with large heads might be dull and stupid on account of disease or low 
organic-quality. Harry Stiff, of Lancaster County, Pa., had a massive head, 
measusing, twenty-four inches inxgircumference, but his brain was probably 
of the*pebrest quality and inggetlermant condition. He could not handle 
even the pick and the shovel until he was thirty years of age, then he had 
a casshak ase grave-digging. _He would dig-a grave for nothing. rather than 
lose the work. He became a glutton’and a ‘drunkard, and‘died in a stable. 

Guality. could be told by the fineness of the organic fiber of an individ- 
ual, combined with refinement and delicacy of nature, which at once impress 
the observer with the thought that such a person came from good stock and 
was well bred. Quality was, imparted. by the parentage along with life 
itself; hence hereditary organie quality was compared and estimated by the 
texture of the skin, the clearness of the eyes, the smoothness of the hair and 
features, and the harmony of the different parts of the body, as well as the 
ease of the physical and mental action of the individual. We could not 
measure quality with the tape measure and foot-rule, but the practised eye 
would discern*it at once, and the judgment of a person instinctively ascribes 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162.) 
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Science of Health. 


MAL-DE-MER. 
By Atice B. StockHaM, M. D. 


It has been said that at first one in the embrace of mal-de-mer fears he 
is going to die, and as the malness increases he comes to fear the opposite, 
that he will not die. His sufferings are so great that he would gladly bless 
any means that could break the connection between his sentient being and 
his body. 

I need not darken this picture or call up unhallowed memories by re- 
counting the details and horrors of this suffering. We know that ship doc- 
tors cannot or will not offer a solution to the cause of all this upheaval in 
the corporeal covering of man, neither do they offer preventives or remedies 
with any sure promise of relief. 

One recalls the doctor’s genial face, his air of importance as he paces 
the deck; your respect is enhanced by knowing that his rank as an officer 
permits him to associate with the captain, who save for him has no com- 
panion among his crew. His pretense to erudition, his declaration that yours 
is a mysterious case, his suave manner, his many potions prescribed have not 
the least possible effect on taking away your very unusual want of appetite 
for the ship’s food. You are almost willing to accuse him of having a pocket 
interest in the commissary department, so futile are his efforts to persuade 
your olfactory sense that the cook’s preparations are not from resources 
of long past decades. 

The doctor’s failure to give relief makes you clutch at any suggestion 
given by willing passengers. You eat lemons, raw codfish, salt pork, etc., 
etc., you walk and recline on deck alternately, and yet so long as the ship 
is in motion your stomach moves too—its upheavals you vaguely understand 
are in proportion to the size of the waves that give to the water palace its 
uncertain gait of locomotion. Hopeless, helpless, you have no expectation 
of release until your feet rest upon terra firma. 

All the causes of sea sickness may be summed up into two—first, fear ; 
second, non-adjustment to motion. 

Fear always produces inharmony. Fear of the commotion and treach- 
ery of the ocean digs a grave in the molecules and vital organs of physical 
functions. When one trusts himself absolutely to the care of the brave and 
faithful sailors—when one permits himself to be rocked in the “cradle of the 
deep,” with the same assurance that he lays his head upon the pillow in his 
own home bed he gains a great point. - 

In a way the second point is included in the first—adjustment to the 
ship’s motion, This must be physical and mental adjustment; if the two can 
be separated. See the sailor swaggering and swerving on deck; he even 
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carries his sea legs on land. What causes his irregular movements? Watch 
closely ; he from habit adjusts his body to the motion of the ship. He has 
established a oneness between himself and the throbbing, pulsing, vibrating 
palace that carries him over the pliant waters. It is not unlike the oneness 
or adjustment that a good rider experiences on wheel or horse. Everybody 
can learn this; every individual who has the least control of thought can 
change his idea of fixedness and adjust himself to the swinging, swaying un- 
fixedness of a vessel moving in turbulent waters. 

On shipboard the center of gravity is constantly changing and you must 
relinquish your idea of the center that has been fixed in your mind. There 
is only one thing to do and that is absolutely to give up to the ship’s motion. 
One way to accomplish this is to be wedged into your berth. Let the stew- 
ard stuff a life-preserver between you and the side of the birth, and then 
instead of being pounded from side to side you let yourself be rolled with 
the bed you lie upon; you know you cannot be rolled out, so just trust the 
captain and engineer to run the ship; close your eyes in gratitude and /et. 
yourself be rocked as though your mother had her foot upon the cradle. 

On deck, in the saloon, at the table, at all times let go of all mental grasp 
of your body, and give up to the motion. Never mind appearances; you 
may seem like a man who has taken a drop too much, but keep to your ad- 
justment. Do not hold yourself in your chair; let the chair hold you. If 
you stand, stand with the mental screws all loose so no sudden lurch will 
surprise you. All your motions must be with the ship. 

In 1889 I suddenly determined to take a trip abroad. At once I was 
seized with a great fear of mal-de-mer. A few summers previous I had, 
during one season, crossed Lake Michigan twenty-eight times. I never took 
a trip entirely free from sickness, and during some of the storms my suffer- 
ing was so intense that death would have been more than welcome. Anticipat- 
ing this first ocean trip, I knew I must banish this memory of terror, and as I 
had in a degree learned mental adjustment to other affairs of life, I formu- 
lated a theory that also in a sea voyage there might be adjustment. During 
the ten busy days before embarking on the well-appointed Cunard, every 
time I thought of the ship and its motion I said to myself, “I give up, I give 
up. I give up my fear and give up all resistance to motion.” 

I had not proven my theory, and was not over-confident in it. As we 
sailed out of the harbor, I took the precaution to be well seated in my 
steamer chair. Neptune, however, was in her kindest mood, and for two 
days the water was as smooth as a mirror. The third day I sat at the table 
writing, when a sudden storm arose; my writing soon showed unusual signs 
of illegibility, and my seat became insecure. Almost in an instant I felt 
from toes and fingertips surge up and through all my body the terrible symp- 
toms stamped on my memory from the Lake Michigan trips. I as suddenly 
called a halt, and to myself said, “Now is the time to prove your theory.” 
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I loosened all tension, and swaying my body with the ship’s motion I re- 
peated to myself, “I let go, I let go. I give up.” In five minutes the nausea, 
the weakness, the darting pain in my head, all, all had vanished. “Eureka!” 
I cried, “It is true!” I went upon deck and blessed the roaring, tumbling 
waves and the rocking, rolling ship. In my heart there was a song of glad- 
ness‘ for the first time in my life I enjoyed the glory and grandeur of an 
ocean storm without physical discomfort. I recall with a sense of the ludi- 
crous the bowls and buckets that already had been supplied to the passengers 
in the sudden emergency. 

The following day a gentleman came to me ond said: “I see you are 
listed among the passengers as an M.D. There is a lady on the deck opposite 
who has been very ill ever since she sailed, and the doctor is unable to help 
her.” I replied, “I doubt if the knowledge that my sheepskin represents 
will avail anything for her; but I will go and talk with her.” I found her an 
intelligent Chicago lady. This was her fifth trip across the ocean. In calm 
or storm, she was never free from the demon of sea sickness; never eat- 
ing as much as one good meal the entire voyage. I began my interview by 
joking her, telling her it was a poor way to get her money’s worth and that 
the ship’s commissary would make too much out of her. She had taken 
every remedy that everybody had suggested, all to no purpose. I then told 
her my experience and showed her how to give up. She had not realized that 
she was holding herself on her chair, that she held herself sleeping or wak- 
ing, in her berth. I said, “Now see my body move as the ship moves, let 
yours sway and surge the same way. Close your eyes and say to yourself, 
‘I give up, I give up.’” We passed a pleasant hour, talking of her trip, that 
she took for the benefit of growing daughters, of mutual acquaintances in 
Chicago, etc., after which I said, “Let’s try a short walk upon the deck; let 
us go like two reeling drunken women. We do not care what people say, 
we will move with the ship.” 

After about twenty minutes I left her; she then partook of soup and 
sea biscuit for lunch, served on deck. In the afternoon she went to her 
stateroom and had a good sleep, appearing at supper dressed so gayly and 
was so lively, that at first I did not recognize her. To her joy and my satis- 
faction she did not lose another meal. 

On my return from Europe, in the train from London to Liverpool, I 
mét a gentleman who in conversation told me of his apprehension of the 
expected voyage. He had crossed the Atlantic seven times and was never 
able to leave his stateroom. He owned a yacht and experienced no incon- 
venience sailing upon it, but the moment a steamer was launched, his appe- 
tite disappeared and all the terrible symptoms followed. I told him my 
theory. He shook his head dubiously. I said, “With your permission I will 
help you.” We sailed about 4 p.m. The next day he sent for me. “You 

ee,” he said, “it is the same old story. I failed in an attempt to dress; to 
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lie here even is torture.” I wedged him into his berth with a life-preserver, 
and said: “Now, roll with the ship. Let her rock you as though you were 
a baby; relax your toes, your fingertips, your arms, your legs, your entire 
body ; loosen all the mental bonds of restraint over your back, your throat, 
your face; your stomach may be the last to yield, but even that, through auto- 
suggestion, must let go. Give up, give up.” I counseled him to rest and 
trust the waves and the captain, to have a lunch brought to his berth, then 
have the steward assist him to dress, when I would come and take him on 
deck. He proved a good, obedient patient and was able to be on deck every 
day, missing no more meals the entire journey, and has learned the art of 
being a “good sailor.” 

Since then in my many voyages I have been able to prove my theory 
and helped many to overcome this enemy to ocean travel; an enemy that is 
not unlike most ills of life, an enemy of one’s own creation; an enemy that 
arises from want of adjustment. 

In the shifting, changing scenes of the wheel of life, there must always 
be mental spokes that lead direct to the center or universal source of all 
life; these straight, direct spokes are the wires of communication that ren- 
der it possible for the circumference of manifestation to be in harmony of 
adjustment with the origin of all life. All activities must be adjusted to 
the center as one moves with the ship. 





HOW TO READ CHARACTER. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158.) 
to a person of good quality a higher grade of mental capacity than one 
possessing a low degree of this element. _ 

The third factor in reading character scientifically, the lecturer said, 
was health, which was a measure of power. A sick person could no more 
think or write energetically than he could swing the sledge-hammer, and in 
this age of food adulteration and improper cooking, with condiments and 
alcoholic poisons, it was no wonder that the great masses were weak and 
sickly, and that one hundred thousand die a Soeniely as the direct result of 
the liquor traffic. 

Fourthly, the temperaments must be taken into account when reading 
character properly, and here the lecturer spoke somewhat at length on the 
Vital or nutritive, the Motive or mechanical, and the Mental or nervous 
systems which constituted the modern temperaments. Where either of the 
temperaments existed in excess, the result was a departure from harmony 
both of body and mind. Perfection of constitution consisted in a proper 
balance of all the temperaments, and whatever tended to destroy this bal- 
ance, or to increase existing excesses should be carefully avoided. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 165.) 
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Without a vocation, man is incapable of complete development and real 





happiness —PRINCE ALBERT. 





me On page 100, of “Reminiscences of Spurzheim and 
mepeenee George Combe,” by Nahum Capen, LL. D., we find 
of Spurzheim. the following opinion of Dr. Abernethy on Dr, Spurz- - 
heim’s work. It says that, “Dr. Abernethy fully acknowledged the superi- 
ority of Dr. Spurzheim’s anatomical demonstrations over every previous 
mode of dissecting the brain, and that he directed the attention of his class 
to Dr. Spurzheim’s anatomical labors as most important discoveries.” 

Dr. Capen continues: “As the opinions of Abernethy are always read 
with interest and respect, we introduce the following extract from the sec- 
ond volume of his ‘Surgery’: 

“*The views which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have taken of the nature 
of the dispositions and faculties of men and animals appear to me, however, 
both new and philosophical, and these admit of being without any reference 
to organization or its supposed situation. It is thus only that I submit them 
to you as well deserving your examination, for I think it will be acknowl- 
edged that they have drawn a correct portrait of human nature. 

“It should be remembered that Gall and Spurzheim do not speak of 
protuberances or bumps; they require that everyone who wishes to form an 
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opinion concerning the reality of Phrenology must make himself acquainted 
with (1) the situation of thé special organs; (2) the true naming of each 
fundamental faculty of the human mind as adopted in Phrenology; (3) the 
different temperaments as giving more or less energy to the functions of the 
organs; (4) the relative development of the four regions of the head, occipi- 
tal, lateral, frontal, and sincipital‘ (5) the proportionate size of the basilar 
and the coronal portions, and the proportionate size of the three great divi- 
sions of the inferior feelings, superior sentiments, and intellectual faculties ; 
and finally (6) the relative development of the special organs in each indi- 


vidual.’ 
“After considering the Science in detail, Dr. Abernethy thus remarks 


in conclusion: “The foregoing representation of human nature when viewed 
in its proper light and with due attention, must, I think, please everyone, for 
it is not like others heretofore presented to us, which appear in comparison 
but as mere diagrams, the result of study and imagination, while this seems 
like a portrait from life by masterly hands.’ 

“*T had gratification in being intimate with Dr. Spurzheim while he 
remained in London, and in a kind of badinage I proposed to him questions 
which he answered with facility and in a manner that showed a perfect 
knowledge of human nature. . . . . . . . . In short, I readily ac- 
knowledge my inability to offer any rational objection to Gall’s and Spurz- 
heim’s system of Phrenology as affording a satisfactory explanation of the 


999 


motives of human nature. 


Radio-Thor is the substitute for Radium that has 


A Radium recently been discovered. It is said to have all the 


Substitute. 


properties of Radium without its baneful effects, and 
it is moderate in price. It is described as being made from a certain species 


of pitchblende, of which twenty tons have been discovered near a Colorado 


mine, with much more in sight. 

Dr. Bailey declared that “it generates the purple ray, the same which 
Finsen used so successfully in the treatment of lupus.” One of the experi- 
ments made by Dr. Blackmar was the taking of a photograph through a 
stove lid on which some Radio-Thor had been spread. The powerful rays 
of this element enabled the light to pass through the iron plate, thus permit- 
ting a photograph of a number of pennies and other articles on the opposite 
side. 
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He said that the new element, while far from being inexpensive, will be 
within the reach of everybody who needs it for treatment. There is not 
enough Radium in the whole world to treat all the people who need its 
curative properties. 

“The therapeutic value of our Radio-Thor has been established beyond 
question in the fourteen months that we have been using it for the treat- 
ment of diseases. It has never failed to give relief, and some of the dis- 
eases on which it acts successfully are cancer, tuberculosis of the skin, ulcers, 
birthmarks, and nervous affections.” 





HOW TO READ CHARACTER. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162.) 

Having proceeded thus far in the examination of an individual, an ex- 
aminer has obtained a good general idea of the capacities and tendencies of 
the subject before taking into account the outline of the character. 

Fifthly, the groups of organs should next be examined in order to esti- 
mate the power of the brain as a whole, and measurements should be taken 
of the circumference, height, and length of the head. 

The lecturer then in detail gave the names of the organs and the func- 
tions of each, as well as how they were divided into seven groups, thus sup- 
plying to the uninitiated listener a general outline of Phrenology. 

The predominance of one faculty over another was the next point 
which the lecturer made clear to his audience, and he succeeded in account- 
ing for the various characteristics to be found in different dispositions, and 
explained how one controlling organ in a group of faculties may accentuate 
that element and give a dominant note to the individual in question. 

_ He made some references to hereditary influences, and pointed out the 
importance of ascertaining the talents and occupations possessed by large 
classes of men enabling them to fill their proper niche in the world. A 
thought on how to train up a child successfully was considered by the lec- 
turer as a study worthy of every parent, while the object of having a De- 
lineation of Character at all was rationally and practically defined. 





THINKING, REASONING AND IMAGINING. 
Lecture GIVEN BY Mr. WILLIAM M. ENGEL, oF PHILADELPHIA, ON MARCH 
2D, BEFORE THE AMERICAN INTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


In presenting his remarks on “Thinking, Reasoning, and Imagining,” 
Mr. Engel said in part, that Harmony was one of Nature’s first laws, and 
that many other laws, such as Adaptation, Order, Benefit, Compensation, 
etc., were but a re-statement of this one, or were subservient to it. So when 
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we, as human beings, endowed with desire, understanding and will power, 
were instrumental in destroying the proper relation of things, we were made 
to suffer either physically or mentally. This reaction we called the working 
of the Law of Compensation. 

He further explained that there were two natural divisions—the mortal 
body and the immortal mind; and there were three distinct functions of the 
mind—“knowing, feeling and willing.” In explaining these, he said: “The 
knowing function includes perception, conception, memory, reason, and im- 
agination.” In the second division he explained that the feelings were the 
source of the multitude of desires for good or evil which constituted human 
nature, while the third division, the will, as distinguished from the feeling 
of firmness, was that function which translated into action the impulses gen- 
erated in the feelings or dictated by the intellect. 

He then stated that education, to be harmonious, should consist of two 
processes, the filling in, and the drawing out, or the storing and developing of 
knowledge. Thus there were four great positive qualities resulting from 
true education, which were Endurance, Ability, Reliability, and Action. 

From this point the lecturer proceeded to show by a series of original 
stereopticon views the laws of association and other processes of the mind. 

In the slide on “Laws of Association,” he spoke of five distinct points: 
First, Cause and Effect; second, Contents—Whole and Part; third, Con- 
trast; fourth, Correspondence; and fifth, Contiguity—Time or Place. 

One diagram showed the Brain as the Organ of the Mind, and how the 
latter was divided into Intellectual Faculties and Affective Faculties or 
Feelings. Under Intellectual Faculties he grouped the Perceptive and Know- 
ing Faculties, and the Reasoning, Planning and Intuitive Facuities; while 
under the Affective Faculties he grouped the Semi-Intellectual or Perfect- 
ing Group of Sentiments, the Moral Sentiments, the Selfish Sentiments, the 
Physico-Preservative or Selfish Propensities, and the Social and Domestic 
Propensities. 

The lecturer said he had drawn many of his conclusions from the 
Sheldon School of Business Methods, but found that while many of them 
were excellent, they did not give the student sufficient practical aid. 





What Phrenologists are Doing. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The April meeting of the above-named Institute was held on Tuesday 
evening, April 6th, when Mr. James E. Halsted lectured on “Phrenology 
and Business.” He applied Phrenology to every-day life, and told how it 
could be of assistance to the Employer and Employee, to the Insurance 
Agent, to the Credit Man, and to the Salesman and Buyer, in fact, to all 
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business men and women. He demonstrated the truthfulness of Phrenology 
by examining the head of a gentleman, who testified that it was correct. 

Miss Fowler then explained the aim and the usefulness of the National 
Vocation Bureau, and gave a number of facts concerning its object. She 
then made a practical demonstration of a gentleman’s head which was re- 
markable in height and professional in character. The gentleman in ques- 
tion testified to the accuracy of her remarks, and became convinced of the 
truthfulness of the science. 

. Mr. Piercy then made the announcements, and invited all to the closing 
lecture of the season to be held on May 4th. 

Among those present were Mrs. Walling, Mr. Stelzer, Miss Tomeney, 
Mr. Loomis, Mr. Stewart, Miss Gunst, Miss Irwin, Mr. Roggy, Mr. Cleven- 
ger, Mr. Becker, Mr. Lerman, Mr. and Mrs. Yancey, and others. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The next meeting of the American Institute of Phrenology will be held 
on Tuesday, May 4th, when Mr. D. Vines and Miss Fowler will discuss the 
subject of “The Education of Children,” or the practical advantages of 
Phrenology in bringing up and training the young. Delineations of charac- 
ter will be given during the evening. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INCORPORATED. 

The annual general meeting of members was held in London, England, 
on Tuesday, March goth, when the officers for the ensuing year were elected. 

Mr. John Nayler, whose marked abilities have been manifest ever 
since he joined the Society several years ago, was elected to the presidency. 
Mr. C. Morgan was re-elected to the post of Hon. Secretary. Mr. F. R. 
Warren continues as Hon. Treasurer, while Miss Denning still holds office 
as Hon. Librarian. 

The report of the year’s work was read by the Hon. Secretary. It 
spoke of steady progress made in all departments of the Society's work, in- 
cluding the publication of the Society’s organ, “The Phrenologist.” 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the officers and workers for their 
zeal and devotion in their various capacities. A voté of appreciation was 
also given on the motion of Mr. William Cox, seconded by Mr. George 
Hart-Cox, to the editors of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for their kind- 
ness in recording the Society’s doings month by month in its pages. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

Prof. D. T. Elliott, instructor and phrenologist, of the Fowler Insti- 
tute, London, gives special attention to the instruction of students in Phren- 
ology, by class work as well as through the mail. Mr. Elliott lectures in 
and around London before Literary Societies. Literature on Phrenology 
and Health subjects can be obtained from L. N. Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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. LECTURE BUREAU. ~~ 

. ” ‘The ‘following lecturers are on. our Bureau list, and are located as 
follows: a 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, Ill. William E. Youngquist, Stockholm, 
Sweden. George Morris, Portland, Ore. Dr. B. F. Pratt, Tacoma, Wash. 
Dr. Edwin S. Morrell, Défiance, O. George Markley, Pittsburg, Pa. Dr. 
D. M. King, Mantua Station, O. Dr. and Mrs. V. P. English, Cleveland, O. 
N. S. Edens, Highland, Cal. George T. Byland, Crittenden, Ky. George 
Cozens, Hamilton, Ont., Can. H. E..Corman, Rebersburg, Pa. William 
McLuen, Perry, Ia.. Hon. J. J. McLaughlin, Charles Town, W. Va. J. G. 
Scott, Sterling, Col. J. H..Thomas, Massilon, O. Dr. J. M. Peebles, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Dr. C. B. Lyman, Rockford, Ill. M. Tope, Bowerston, O. 
James Webb, Esq., Leyton, Eng. George Hart-Cox, Esq., London. William 
Cox, London. Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa. Dr. W. L. Stahl, Los Angeles, 
Cal. O. H. Williams, New York. C. J. Stewart Beckley, W. Va. Prof. 
Sekiryushi, Japan. E. F. Bacon, Oneonta, N. Y. D. T. Elliott, London, 
Eng. Wm. M. Engel, Philadelphia. J. E. Halsted, New York. D. E. 
Vines, Newark, N. J. Miss J. A. Fowler, New York City. 

Persons desiring lectures for their various localities should communi- 
cate with THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL under the Lecture Bureau Depart- 
ment, 18 East 22d street, New York. 





Field Notes. 


A most interesting lecture-was given at the monthly meeting of the 
Business Science Club, Philadelphia, by Mr. Wm. M. Engel, on April 2d, 
the subject being “Objective. Character. Study as an Aid to the Business 
Man.” 

The lecture was illustrated with a number of unique stereopticon 
slides. The Philadelphia Public Ledger of April 3d gives the following 
notice of the lecture: “Mr. Engel believes in natural traits, and that the 
development of character and occupation along special lines means much 
for success in-life. The pictures shown by Mr. Engel represented different 
phases of the brain and head. He showed photographs of the heads of great 
men of the past and present time in explanation of mental traits as marked 
in their development.” About a hundred and seventy-five persons were 
present, including seventy-five members of the Club, which is composed of 
business men, managers, and salesmen who are interested in the develop- 
ment of business and salesmanship along scientific lines. 

’ Mr. E. J. O’Brien gave a lecture in Acton, Ont., on Tuesday evening, 
March 16th, on “Phrenology.” With the use of a series of scientifically 
prepared charts the lecturer very lucidly explained the principles by which 
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his profession is successfully practised. Much good advice was tendered the 
young people present, wherein they were urged to establish good characters 
and lead pure, clean lives. 

Mr. Wm. E. Youngquist has been giving phrenological lectures in Swe- 
den, and the press has been most enthusiastic in noticing his work. One 
notice from the “Mountain District News,” of Filipstad, stated: “Phreno- 
logical lectures have recently been held by Mr. Youngquist. The audience 
was quite large the first evening, but has increased in size night after night, 
in spite of the competition with the theaters, and this shows, if anything 
does, that he must have something interesting to tell the people. Those in 
attendance have also had a good time. - Public examinations have been made, 
and a great many people have testified their surprise over the speaker’s 
ability to actually see through different people.” Mr. Youngquist has just 
sent us the name of a new subscriber, a homeopathic physician who has 
studied in America, England, and Australia. Mr. Youngquist writes that 
he is getting out a new pamphlet, called “Victories on the Phrenological 
Firing Line.” We wish him every success in his noble work of converting 
the Swedish people to the useful science of Phrenology. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING TALKS. 


The Wednesday Morning Talks for April have been on the following 
subjects: Mental Vibrations. (7th) Telepathy; (14th) Thought Transfer- 
ence’ (2Ist) Personal Magnetism; (28th) Mental ‘Healing. 

The May Wednesday Morning Talks will be on the following dates: 
5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th. (5th) Will Power; (12th) Concentration; (19th) 
Retention; (26th) The New Thought. 

The Wednesday Morning Talks for March were upon “The Mothers 
of Great Men and the Influence they had over Their Children.” The sub- 
jects chosen were the mothers of Washington and Lincoln; of Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven; of Dickens and Carlyle; of Wesley and Martin Luther ; and 
of Goethe and Shakespeare. Among the guests of honor at the various 
meetings was Mrs. Frank H. Cothren, President of the Portia Club, of New 
York, who, in an interesting speech at the close, said that she had long been 
interested in Phrenology, and believed that it would be a boon to a large 
number of people who were seeking positions, if they could be helped by 
the Vocation Bureau which Miss Fowler stated had been started by the 
American Institute of Phrenology. She had been much interested that 
morning in the remarks upon Shakespeare’s mother, and also the mother 
of Goethe. Other guests of honor were: Mrs. Emma La Rue, Mrs. Edith 
W. Hicks, Miss Alice G. Wordell, Mrs. E. D. Wordell, Mrs. Wm. F. Ben- 
nett, who were all from Massachusetts. Mrs. Adelsdorfer, of New York; 
Mr. A. H. Preston, and Miss K. M. Keily were also present at the various 
meetings. Mrs. Frederick Hamlin Mills, who was a guest one Wednesday 
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morning, said that she believed much good was being done by these discus- 
sions upon the mothers of great men, as they introduced us to the subject of 
hereditary influences, and we were by this means able to trace many subtle 
forces that had been at work in the minds of our noble men which we had 
but little idea of until we studied the subject. She said she had been a 
staunch believer in the principles of Phrenology for many years. Other 
guests of honor were Mrs. John Glazier, of Edgewater, and Mrs. Perry, of 
New York, both of whom had done much to influence mothers to have their 
children’s characters delineated so that they might know where to place them 
in life. 





Correspondents. 


M. M., New York.—There are ways of accounting for beauty of face, 
and persons who are well born and who are loved when they are born, 
stand a much better chance to show beauty of form and face than those 
who are imperfectly brought into the world, ill nourished, and uncared 
for, or unloved. We will try, for your benefit, to reproduce in THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL some beautiful faces and explain something about them. 

M. C., New York.—in reply to your query concerning persons who 
have delicately formed facial bones, we would say that suc persons possess 
a fine quality of organization, and may also be. known for steadfastness 
of character. Persons who possess high cheek bones have a strong indica- 
tion of the Motive Temperament, and are great lovers of action and noted 
for their strength of muscle and for their tenacity of mind. Those possess- 
ing small cheek bones have not so much endurance and are more easily 
fatigued. As a rule, they are not mountain climbers, nor great travelers. 

A. J. B., New York-—The voices of choir boys are certainly very 
sweet, and we must remember that from the age of ten to twelve, and some- 
times a little later, a boy’s character is most lovable. After fourteen his 
character is in a transitionary state, and very often he does not cultivate the 
attractiveness of mind and character that was so noticeable when he was 
younger. As a little fellow he had no cares or responsibilities, and his life 
was one long joy and pleasure; at least, compared with the lives of opera 
singers, who have to work very hard. The attractiveness of character often 
disappears with the innocence of childhood, and the stage does not always 
add to the lovableness of the individual. Have you read what Mme. 
Gadski wrote in one of the papers quite recently, about her own voice? 
She considered that motherhood had sweetened her own tones considerably, 
and did not believe what another singer had said, namely that no singer 
ought to have a family if she wishes to be successful in opera. We believe 
that Mme. Gadski is correct in her views. 

A full report of Mr. Halsted’s address will appear next month. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New Vork as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells, 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 
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ders, Drafts on New York, or Registe Let- 
ters. All Postmasters are requi to Register 
Letters whenever requested to do so. 

Suvea Or other coin should not be sent by 
mail, as it is almost sure to wear a hole in 
the envelope and be lost. 

Postrace Stamps Will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are pre- 
ferred; they should never stuck to the let- 
ters, and should always be sent in 
that is, not torn apart. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Character Builder,” Salt Lake City—Contains an article on John 
Ruskin and his views on Women and War. He said, speaking of women: 
“Only by your command or by your permission can any war take place 
among us.” Another article is on “Co-operation Better than Competition.” 
Mrs. M. C. Wilcox writes on “Mother’s Privilege and Responsibility.” Un- 
der the heading, “Boys and Birls,” is an article on “Life and Character.” 

“Phrenological Era,” Bowerston, O.—This magazine is edited by our 
energetic friend, Mr. M. Tope, who is indefatigable in his work to promote 
the best results for phrenological knowledge among the people. 

“The Woman’s National Daily,” University City, St. Louis, Mo.—This 
daily should be popular both among men and women, as we often find that 
men are interested in the news that captivates women. The articles are up- 
to-date and interesting in character. We trust that this experiment will con- 
tinue to be successful. 

“The Stenographer,” Philadelphia, Pa——This magazine is what its 
name indicates, a help to shorthand writers. It gives popular talks on Law, 
also a Court Reporting Department. Copies of different systems of short- 
hand are given, so that many students can gather hints and ideas from the 
style they favor. 
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“The Blacksmith and Wheelwright,” New York.—The April number 
contains articles on “Milk and Bakery Wagons,” “Legal Department,” “Mill- 
ing Machines,” “Horses and: Horse-Shoeing,” and also a “Power Depart- 
ment.” All persons interested in machinery would do well to get a copy. 

“The Phrenologist,” London, Eng—This is the official organ of the 
British Phrenological Society, and contains a report of the monthly meet- 


ings. 





Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 
“Health, Abstract and Concrete.” By James Porter Mills, M. D. Published 
by the author, and for sale at Fowler & Wells Co., 18 East 22d St., 

N. Y. Price $2.50; with postage, $2.60. 

This work is a well-printed, inviting book, and contains fifteen lectures 
which set forth the Principle and Practice, first of Mental Healing, purely 
as a science of the Mind and Soul; secondly, of Spiritual Healing and Liv- 
ing, all in accord with common sense and true knowledge. The subject mat- 
ter contained in this volume is the concentration of a fifteen hours’discourse, 
given in sections of an hour each, and it should be carefully read from cover 
_ to cover in order that the reader may get the continuity of thought that runs 
through all its pages. Mr. Mills lives in London, though he evidently wishes 
it to be understood that he is closely allied to America, as after his name he 
places the letters U. S. A. He has brought the book out in New York as 
well as in London. The work is up-to-date, and on those lines that will, we 
are sure, recommend it to its many readers. 


“Jasper Douthit’s Story.” The Autobiography of a Pioneer. With an intro- 
duction by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Published by The American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Price $1.25. 

Weare glad to see in print the story of Jasper L. Douthit, as told by 
himself, for the story is of a hard life spent amid surroundings always sim- 
ple, but sometimes rough, though always devoted to high things, and there- 
fore joyful. Mr. Douthit is a warm supporter of Phrenology and has been for 
many years past. The story tells of a life well spent in doing good to his 
fellow men, and of one who has not flinched from shouldering his responsi- 
bilities in an uphill course. He writes that “at thirty-five years of age the 
Insurance Companies refused to take any risk on my life. My mother died 
at fifty-eight, and I did not expect to live beyond that age, but here I am 
at the age of seventy-three, in better health in some respects than at any 
time in my life. 

“The first dollar I earned was by pulling movers’ wagons out of mud 
holes with a yoke of oxen, and I spent that first dollar for a-year’s subscrip- 
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tion to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, published by Fowler & Wells Co., in 
New York City. That JournaL taught me the great importance of self- 
control and of a sound mind in a sound body. I never spent a dollar in my 
life that I think resulted in greater benefit to me. It lead me to information 
that brought greater good. 

“T made my start as a public lecturer by speaking on Phrenology and 
kindred subjects. I am aware of the fact that Phrenology has been abused 
by being associated in many minds with ‘Bumpology’ and the examining of 
heads for twenty-five cents each, somewhat as the sublime science of As- 
tronomy has been abused by Astrology. Nevertheless, the fundamental 
principles and practical importance of Phrenology are now recognized by all 
who have thoroughly investigated it, including such eminent scientists, states- 
men and philanthropists as Spencer, Gladstone, Horace Mann, Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe, and Henry Ward Beecher. I had the reputation at one time of 
being an expert in the phrenological delineation of character.” 

The book is printed in clear type, is bound in a taking cover, and is 
illustrated throughout with pictures and photographs. 


“Control of Body and Mind.”’ By Frances Gulick Jewett. Published by 

Ginn & Co., New York City. Price 50 cents; postage, 10 cents. 

This book is Vol. V. of the Gulick Hygiene Series, and is written with 
the conviction that such subjects as Attention, Choice, Will Power, Habit 
and Character should be made and can be made both interesting and inspir- 
ing to young people. Some‘of the topics treated upon are as follows: What 
nerves are; how they do their work; what gives them vigor ; what does them 


harm; how they may be taught lessons; how they form habits; how their 
power may be increased and how it may be lost. 


Emphasis is laid on the care and cultivation of the special senses; on 
the importance of rest and sleep; on the relation of health to happiness, to 
efficiency, to mental clearness, and to memory; on the influence which worry, 
fear, anger, hope, and joy exert over circulation, respiration, and digestion ; 
on the effect of fatigue on the body and mind; on the power which alcohol 
and narcotics have to damage the nervous system and to destroy character. 
In the treatment .of each subject, function rather than nerve anatomy re- 
ceives the most attention. This is involved in the very plan of the book, for 
its purpose is to assist in the development of individual character. 

The book is printed in large type on plate paper, and contains numerous 
attractive illustrations. 


“Health and. Wealth from Within.” By William E. Towne, Associate Editor 
of Nautilus. Published by Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. Price 
$1.00. 

This is-a practical, concise, plainly written book on the principles and 
practices of Mental Healing which is attracting such wide attention at the 
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present time. It is not a scientific work, but is rather plain and homely in 
tone, and, as the author says, “was written with the fixed intention of stating 
the principles of New Thought so clearly that anyone can apply them and 
receive the great benefits which I have received from this new way of life.” 
The following chapters give some idea of the scope of the book: “The 
Awakening of the Soul” ; “Will, Love and Work” ; “Harmony in the Home” ; 
“Words and Health”; “The: Power of Imagination and Faith”; “Practical 
Self-Healing” ; “One of the Secrets of Mind and Body Vigor”; and “How 
the New Thought Helps One.” . : 

Mr. Towne’s style is facile and his thought logical, and there is through- 
out the book a certain dry humor that is infectious. The chapter on “The 
Woman and the Man” is especially good, dealing with marriage as a means 


of developing character. 


‘Peace, Power, and Plenty.” By Orison Swett Marden. Published by Thos 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Price $1.00 net. 


This book is by the author of “Every Man a King”; “Pushing to the 
Front”; “Rising in the World” ; “The Young Man Entering Business,” etc., 
and also editor of “Success Magazine.” 

The Author sets forth that man need not be the victim of his environ- 
ment, but can be the master of it; that there is no fate outside of him which 
determines his life or his aims; that each person can shape his own envir- 
onment and create his own condition; that the cure for poverty, ill-health 
and unhappiness lies in bringing one’s self through scientific thinking into 
conscious union with the great source of Infinite life, the Source of op- 
ulence, of health and harmony. This conscious union with the Creator, this 
getting in tune with the Infinite, is the secret of all peace, power, and pros- 
perity. He attempts to show that the body is but the mind externalized, the 
habitual mental state outpictured: that the ‘bodily condition follows the 
thought, and that we are sick or well, happy or miserable, young or old, lov- 
able or unlovable, according to the degree in which we control our mental 
processes. He shows how man can renew his body by renewing his thought, 
or change his body, his character, by changing his thought. 

The book contains 323 pages, and is full of practical truths and helpful 
suggestions for the building up of health, wealth and happiness. 


“The Art of Self-Control.” By Richard Ingalese. Published by The Occult 
Book Concern, 9-15 Murray St., New York City. Price $1.00. 


This book is a chapter from “The History and Power of Mind,” by 
the same author. The author sets forth very clearly the benefits of Self- 
Control in regard to physical health and mental power, and gives some 
practical suggestions as to how to control the emotions such as Fear, Anger, 
Sensuousness, and Vanity. 
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fessor Sizer in 
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American Insti- 
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JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 
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- starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
nd Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
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Young Ladies 2nd Gentlemen of 
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Dio Lewis, M. D. One vol. 12 
mo., 407 pp. $1.50, 6s. 


Of all Dr. Lewis’ works this contains 
most of his peculiar style—jolly, quaint, 
terse, plucky, strong, and sensible. His 
perfect familiarity with the subject of di- 
gestion rendersall use of technicalityand 
subterfuge quite unnecessary. He 
grasps the subject with the familiarity 
and ease of one who has spent a lifetime 
in its study. 

“Our Digestion” treats each and every 
part of the digestive machinery, and dis- 
cusses foods, drinks, and all the other 
elements and conditions of ‘“My Jolly 
Friend's Secret.” 
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It is a Remedy not a Drug. 


Some people are tired of medicine, and ready te 
look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 


The ‘Natural Cure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 

algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 

ness. Originates and How to Prevent it. A Health 

Manual for the People. By C. E. Pacz, M.D. 12 mo, 
294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s. English. 

Dr. Page is a clear writer, progressive and practical in his ideas and 

his works have done much good, well deserving the success that has at- 


tended their publication. He is radical and at the same time reasonable. 
Let all who value health read what he has to say. 
The book is packed with a large amount of and pra tical wisdom in the rules laid down 
common sense. —Christian pb abacay by 5 - Page for — my 4 and if ~~ 
‘ oF were more generally followed, it can no 
PP / goed Siege are said in the book— | doubted a Sat the erga be less actively 
> ¥. Indep " | — 7, th American. 

He has laid down principles which may be ae 4 ~~ machin di a A = 
followed with profit, a the following of Panes | me rights cor oe Fess can 
which may relieve many cases regarded asdes- | 1p )is not a oad tr nt «thea Seika o 
perate.—Popular Science Monthly, are Spent tt wages by a at age 

There i \ sume so high standing in the profession as Dr Pave. 

ere is a large proportion of good sense | — Aoston Transcript. 
This work is doing much to promote “Goop HrEaLtH” among the 
gs ody ; s 
people, and.thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 
given in this work. 
~ Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, | 8 East 22d St.. New York. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 














12 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BALANCE 
Subscription price ,$1.00 per year; 
ase $1.25; sample 


A Magazine of Higher Ideals, Monistic 
Philosophy and Advanced Thought. 

Published monthly at Denver, Colorado. 

Having been fortunate in securing at a 
moderate cost a limited number of ‘‘The 
Truth About New Thought’’ by Julia Seaton 
Sears, and ‘‘An Old Maid’s Seeeda,”* by 
Mattie Cory, and ever mindful ox the inter- 
est of our readers, we are offering with each 
yourhy subscription (new or renewal) to THE 

ALANCE, as long as they last, one copy 
of either of these books. ‘‘An Old Maid’ ~ 
Reverie’’ is handsomely bound and very 
attractive in appearance. ‘“The Truth About 
New Thought ” (paper cover) needs no com- 
mendation. The name of the author is a 
guarantee that the highly interesting subject 
is ably and efficiently handled. Be sure to 
state which book you desire. 


Address, 
THE BALANCE 
Denver, Celoradce 





, fHE MENTAL SCIENCE COLLEGE, Incor- 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its ninth annual session July 
1. The subjects embraced: Scientific Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Physiology, teaching each 
student how to.heal, be healed, and what to 
follow to succeed in Life. For particulars, ap- 
ply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres. Bryn Mawr, King 
Co., Washington. 





SOURCES OF IMPURITY AND 
PURITY GENERALLY OVERLOOKED 


Rev. ALBERT B. KING. 
Price, paper, 25 cents 


“This brochure is dedicated to the National Pur- 
ity Federation, and to all men, women and children 
x ° ow desire te be pure in heart and life’’. 


“In this booklet we have a trenchant argument, 
written in a new and forceful way by one who has 
the welfare of his fellow creatures at heart. 


It goes to the press highly recomended, and with 
the thought that it will have a wide-felt influence 
I thoroughly endorse its teachings.” 

Jessiz A, FowLer. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
18 East 22nd Street, New York. 





Co-HMorrow Magazine, 
FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK. 


The Substance of Real Faith is Knowledge. 
The Universe is Ruled by Law, not by Caprice. 


Cause and Effect hold in their embrace all the 
Wonder and Beauty of the Universe—all 
the Wisdom and Foolishness—Love and 
Hate—Good and Evil—Joys and Despairs 
eee and Failures of Human 

e. 


The puny imaginings of man, born of his 
little hopes and fears and vanities, have 
never formulated a scheme of the universe 
that can in any way approach in Beauty 
and Spirituality the Reality of Things— 
Life as it is. , 


To-Morrow Magazine discusses the questions 
of Life from the Rational Viewpoint and 
is devoted to Right Living an 
Thinking. 

Send 15 cents for three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion and our Special Book Offer. 

10 cents the copy. $1.00 the year. 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, 


139 East 56th Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Correct 





Heads 


and 


Faces 


And How to Study them; A Man- 
ual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy for the people. By Prof. 
Nelson Sizer and H. S. Drayton, 
M. D. 8vo, 200 pp. 250 Illus- 


trations. Cloth, $1.00, 4s. 

The fact that eighty thousand copies 
of this work have been published proves 
it to be one of the most popular works of 
the day. There is no one living so well 
qualified to write on the subject as the 
authors of this book, and the knowledge 
‘that this gives would save many disap- 
pointments ir. social and business life. 





In writing tv advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RIGHT SELECTION IN WEDLOCK, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


»Y NELSON SIZER. 

Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and 
who should not, giving portraits to illustrate the 
‘Temperaments and the whole subjectfully. The 
right age to marry, me..ai and intellectual as- 
pects of marriage, feelings and sentiments 
adapted, step-mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, 
marriage of cousins, etc. Price only 10 cents 

ARE THEY WELL MATED ? 


RESEMBLANCE TO PARENTS, 


AND HOW TO JUDGE IT. 





BY NELSON SIZER. 


—— 


This work gives practical instructions 
for judging inherited resemblances. By 
its aid students may learn to tell at a 
glance which parent a person resembles 
and correctly infer much concerning the 
character. The work is illustrated by 
forty-seven cuts, and is sent by mail, on 

LIKE FATHER OR MOTHER? receipt of price, only 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 


My Right Place in Life, and How to Find It. 





BY NELSON SIZER. 


An effort to introduce people to the line of industri, 
and economic effort to which they are best adapted, 
dwelling principally on business. The mental and 
physical qualifications for trades, and professional life, 
receive consideration ; and illustrations show heads of 
the ideal merchant, physician, lawyer, minister, editor 
andengineer. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, “* °“nss Some nora. 


Under the titles “‘ Finding a Mate” and “‘ Keeping a Mate” the author gives points of 
interest to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wisk 
some one to love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations 
By mai), 10 cents. ; 

IHE FOUR, AT ONE TIME, THIRTY CENTS. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 EAST 22d ST., NEW YORK. 








14 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE PERFECT MAN! 


< This is the name we nave given to 

o a& new Phrenological Game. Much 

careful planning and study has result- 

ed in the making of a game cuntain- 

ing the two elements of popularity, 
interest and simplicity. 

It consists of fifty-six cards; on each 
card is printed a head showing some 
one of the faculties large, and indicat- 
ing its location ; the various occupa- 
tions in life are represented, and the 
leading traits of character required 
are indicated, and the grouping of 
these together as in the game of 
Authors is one of the results of play- 
ing this, with additional features of 
interest. 

Where there is an interest in Phren- 
ology this will be found attractive, 
and where there is no knowledge of 
thesubjectit will certainly prove a great 
IDEALITY. novelty. ae cards are very hand. 

somel nted. put up in boxes. 
FORM. Sent by mai], postpaid, on receipt 








sUsLEErrY of price, only 25 cents. Address 


&, Nor 6, ANTMT. nab Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 
-) ; : 











@, 13° Bast 22¢ Street, New York. 








NEW POPULAR EDITION. PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY 25 CENTS. 


FRUIT CULTURE 
FOR THE MILLION. 
HOW. TO RAISE FRUITS. 

A GUIDE TO SUCCESS 





In the proper cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, Grape. 
Vines and Small Fruits, with condensed descriptions of the best 
varieties, directions for planting, culture and pruning; also for 
layering, budding, grafting, etc. This book has been published 
in cloth binding and sold at one dollar. We have just issued a 
new popular edition in paper binding at 25c., a regular edition, 
in cloth at $1.00 Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. Jé Bast 22d Stret, New York 














Alone Immortal? 


This question is one of interest to a great many people. Wil\ 
our Animal Friends have an existence in another world?) What 
are the reasons for supposing they will or will not ? The subject 
is most ably considered in the volume recently published, entitle4 


“Where is My Dog?” 


by Rev. Cuas. J. Apams, one of the most attractive works eve1 
published on the subject. The author writes with a force and 


vigor that are possessed by few men, and he has the subject 3 

much at heart that a deep earnestn2ss pervades the entire work. 

Still he is not dogmatic, but pres2nts his arguments in a way 
that can but please, although the reader may not accept his conclusion. 


We print a few among the many 


NOTICES OF 


The author mal!zes out a strong case and will 
undoubtedley find many readers to accept his con- 
clusions.—7he Congregation/ist. 

When once taken up, the reader will not leave 
it, forthere is . fascination about it making one wish 
to read to the end.—//art/ford Jost. 

The manner ot the writer is very fascinating. - 
Vicks Magazine 

‘The author has made a very thorough study 
of the subject and his work indicates a wonderful 
knowledge of the character of men and animals.- 
Monthly Summary. 


THE PRESS: 


Whatever may be thought of the author’s con- 
clusions, the novelty and its vivacious style will 
secure it a large reading.— North-Western Con- 
gregationalist 

Here is astrange book.—.Vews Dealer. 

The discussion is interesting and there is a 
hundred-told more in it than one might think. 
Housekeeper. 

Whatever one may think of the arguments, the 
book shows such genuine sympathy with animal 
creation and tells so many attractive stories as to 
their intelligence and fidelity that it will repay the 


Teeming with vivacity and at the same time ex- 
hibits a spirit of candor and good sense that is as 
unusual as it is rare.—.1 merican Grocer. 


reading.— Chris. Intelligence - : 
His discussion of the subject is ingenious and 
interesting.—/xdfanopolis Journal. 


WHERE IS MY DOG ? is published at $1.00 sent bv mail. address 
Fowler & Wells Co., St, New York. 








Learn Phrenology at Home 


Correspondence Course 


. 4 
This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 
( Location, Definition, an‘l Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 
Mental Faculties, and the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, *he Bones of the 
Head, the Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. Ethnology. Nationalities 
That Comprise the Caucasian Race. Nationatities That Comprise the Mongolian, 
Indian, and Negro Races. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths, 
s Physiognomy of Handwriting, Walk, etc, Anatomy. Physiology. Heredity. In- 
Subjects 7} heritance and Long Life. Practical Hygiene of the Rody. Hygiene of the Bratn. 
Exterior of the Brain. The Cerebellum and Under Surface. The Interior. The 
Longitudinal Section, etc. Animal Magnetism, the Will. Experimental Phrenology. 
Men and Women Compared. Choice of Pursuits. Instinct and Reason. Diseases 
of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage, 
Measurements and Brain Weights. Examination of a Head. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 
The lessons are sent out once a weck, and it is expected that th» students will return them, 
answered, on a certain day of the following week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of each subject given. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are simply written 
out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 


TEE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

“Oh, if Ihad only known twenty years ago what I have learned to-day concerning myself,” said a 
man to us the other day, “ how many disappointments and sorrows I should have been saved.” He had 
just begun to look squarely into hunself, to discern intelligently the tone and quality of his mind, and 
the direction in which he might apply his faculties and powers with good hope of success. Now here is 
where the scicnce of Phrenology enters into the work of education, and until its principles are incor- 
porated into school systems we must expect the same course of turning out ill-balanced and aimless 
youth to go on, 

The primary object of education is to make our young people competent to fill some useful station 
in life ana be self-supporting. Docs it need argument that he or she who would do good, eyfective work 
as a teacher should first understand his or her own organization and. next, to be able to read and under- 
stand the character of a child after a few hours of the close association of the school-room ? And should 
it not be within the ability of every teacher to give a well-founded opinion to each pupil concerning the 
sphere in which he will be likely to act with the best effect ? 


M. H. PIERCY, Secretary 
Care of Fowler & Wells Co. 





18 East Twenty-second Street 
NEW Y K 























The Dr. C. O. SAHLER SANITORIUM 


This Sanitarium. (‘arge, new addition, modern in every 
= ») is roomy, homeiike, free from all institutional 
eatures and erected —_ regs reference to the 3 
and treatment of ME » NERVOUS and FUN 
TIONAL DISORDERS = the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVEL 

Large verandas, cheerful, ome rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suc- 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 


Write for circular. 
THE DrR.C.0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 
KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





NEW 
PHYSIOGHOMY 





Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S. Lh. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that 1s 
known on the subject treated is Syste'n- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied, - Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 





DR. SHEPARD’'S 


Sanitarium 





81 & 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, 


New York 











An attractive, quiet home for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A specialty is 
made of Turkish, Russian, Roman 
and Electro Baths and Massage, 
together with Hygienic Diet. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 











DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS. 

















